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was subsequently almost forgotten until very recently. Today> the 
State suffers from one of the fourth lowest graduation rates iii the 
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But dropout data are difficult to formulate and ascertain r and there 
is a shortage of information on the characteristics of the typical 
i980*s dropout since no detailed demographic profile has been 
published since 1973^ Recently there has been a resurgence of 
interest in collecting data and formulating policies ^ including the 
establishment of a major statewide effort, the Department of 
Education's Dropout Prevention Task Force, Various strate^gios have 
beeh adopted for targeting specif ic groijps of y^ 
eventually drop out^^ncluding school-business alliances. 
Nonetheless, there remains the need for_routine assessment of the 
circumstances of high risk students to determine if they are 
potential dropouts. Also, problems may increase in the wake of recent 
ef forts ^ to raise graduation standards. This report includes seven 
statistical tables and ah appendix presenting a form for identifying 
high risk students. (KH) 
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Oiice every ten to fifteen years the problem of school 
dropouts becomes a subject of widespread concern. We are 
again experiencing this phehomehon. The signs of renewed 
interest are all around us* Several years ago the National 
Education Association created the National Foundation for the 
Improvement of Education, and made dropout prevention the major 
agenda item of the foundation* tast spring Teachers College at 
Columbia University devoted 135 pages of the spring issue of its 
journal, Teaghe^cg C<?Ilegg EssM^, to the subject of dropouts. 
Increasingly, state governments are also turning attention to the 
dropout problem. In our own region, for example. North Carolina 
and Florida have funded major dropout prevention initiatives and 
have established state offices to provide leadership to these 
efforts. And recently there has been a National Dropout 
Prevention Center established at Clemson University.^ 

The current interest in dropouts is also apparent in South 
South Carolina. Last year^ largely in response to growing 
national and state concern about at-risk youth and the dropout 
issue, the state Superintendent of Education appointed a twenty- 
eight member Dropout Prevention Task Force to study the dropout 
problem in South Carolina and to make recommendations to the 
State Board of Educatibho The task force was chaired by the state 
senator who is also the Chairman of the General Assembly's Select 
Committee on the Education Improvement Act, and it also included 
other legislators^ and selected superintendents, principals, 
teachers, cbuhselbrs, attendance workers, and parents* The task 
force is scheduled to make its report to the State Board of 
Education oh April 8,^ 



What is different about the current national interest in 
dropouts is that "business people have become strong advocates for 
doing something about the dropout problem^ This is best seen in a 
1985 report by the Business Advisory Gommission of the Education 
Commission of the States, In a very direct statement the 
Commission spelled out why the dropout problem is now worrying so 
many people: 

The number of 14- td_ 24-year-bias who comprise 
America's entry-level labor pool is shrinking. 
Once almost aquarter of the U. Si population, 
this group will represent 16% of the population 
in 1995. At the same timer the number of young 
people who cire disconnecting from schoolr workr 
and the benefits they. confer is on the rise. The 
entry-level labor pool, then, contains more and 
more of the kinds of teenagers employers have been 
able to overlook in the past: poorly motivated, 
lacking fundamental literacy skills and 
unacguainted with the respohsibilitiesand demands 
of the work world. These young people are at 
risk of never living up to their potential r never 
leading productive adult lives 

It is no accident, of course, that this statement comes at 
a time when political and business leaders are also expressing so 
much concern about the productivity of the labor force, and about 
our nation's ability to remain competitive in international 
markets. Once again we are finding that economics is the key that 
unlocks action on a social issuer 

Similar concerns gave rise to South Carolina's first major 
dropout prevention initiative two decades ago^ There was a time, 
of course, when our state expressed little concern when certain 
children were not in schools If chiidreh were very poor, or 
Blacky or had a handicapping condition little effort was made to 
encourage them to attend school, or to keep them in school. 



South Carolina did hot have a compulsory school attendance 
law of any type until 1919^ but its application was limited to 
children between the ages of eight and fourteen who were required 
to attend school foir only part of a school year. The law was 
enforced for just two years and consequently between 1921 and 
1937 there was no effective cbmpulsbry school attendance. In 1937 
a new attendance law was passed requiring parents to compel their 
children ages seven through sixteen to attend school unless the 
parents' "financial conditibn is such that the services of their 
children shall ncessariiy be required to earn a living." However, 
this law provided no standards for ehfbrcemeht. 

By 1940 twenty-seven percent of Black fifteen year-old 
youth were not attending school at all^ and 54% of Black youth 
ages 16 and 17 were not enrolled in school, in 1955 the South 
Carolina General Assembly repealed the compulsory school 
attendance law as a response to the 1954 United states Supreme 
Court decision in Brown Y*. Tope k a BqaM q1 Eddcation . By 1960 the 
U.S. Census reported that 33,931 Black citizens twenty-five years 
and older had never been enrolled in school. But during the same 
year a researcher studying state school attendance policies 
"failed to locate any formal reports at state or local levels 
which provide for a complete aecouhtihg of all school-age youth 
not enrolled in school i"^ 

Later in the 1960s^ as South Carolina's leaders became more 
interested in the industrial development of the state, the 
consequences of the state's inattention to school attendance 
became clear, ft 1966 report by the State Department of Education 



indicated that while 40^422 Black pupils entered the first grade 
in 1953, only 11,179 graduated iii 1965. That represented a 
dropout rate of 72 percent* With approximately the same number 
(41f858) of white children entering the first grade, the dropout 
rate twelve years later was 48 percent. While one out of every 
two white children graduated from high school, only one of every 
four Black children completed the twelfth grade. Most of the 
dropouts among Black youth occurred before the the ninth grade. 
This data apparently made ah impression on South Carolina's policy 
makers because in 1967 the General Assembly re-enacted the 
compulsory school attendance lawi^ 

A year later, in 1963^ South Carolina's leaders 
commissioned Moody's Investors Service to conduct a major Study 
of the state's economy. One of the report's findings focused on 
school dropouts: 

Every boy and girl who drops out of school represents a 
significant fihaheial drain on the resources of South 
Carolina. Dropping out before graduation, the youth 
generally is unable to get a good job, make a good 
income? and pay a substantial tax. Instead^ it is likely 
that he will for extended periods add to the state's 
welfare burden. i. Retaining youths in school becomes, 
then, both a safeguarding of past investment and a pledge 
of future income for the state. ° 

This finding, in eombihatioh with the impending conclusion 
of South Carolina's long resistance to school desegregation, 
paved the way for the state to address the dropout issue. In 1971 
the State Board of Education adopted as one of its eleven major 
objectives "To reduce the number of dropouts by at least 56 
percent by 1975*" A detailed plan to achieve this objective was 
developed by the State Department of Education. Because the 
Department had found that "accurate data are not available as to 
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numbers, subpopulations, and characteristics of dropouts," the 
Department's plans included procedures for collecting more 
accurate data.^ 

A State Department of Education study of 1971-1972 dropouts 
produced the first and only detailed report oh the 
characteristics of students withdrawing from school before 
graduation. Among the findings of the study were chat Black males 
constituted the second largest group of dropouts. These youth 
differed from the average dropout in that they tended to withdraw 
from school during the ninth rather than the tenth grade, tfiey 
had been retained one grade and were behind their peers in grade 
placement, and the communication between their homes and the 
schools had been "exceptionally poor." Black female dropouts were 
found to be representative of the average dropout in sll respects 
except one: "ftpproximntely 50 percent of these dropouts were 
married and/or pregnant prior to leaving school as were the white 
female dropouts."^ 

By 1975 it appeared the State Board of Education's five 
year goal of reducing the number of dropouts by 50 percent had 
been met. Whereas 14,025 students were recorded as dropouts in 
1971-1972, by the end of the 1974-1975 school year there were 
5,629 reported dropouts. However, it should be noted that the 
8,396 fewer dropouts between 1971 and 1975 included a reduction 
of 6,983 that was achieved in the base year (1971) simply by 
using a n-'w definition to calculate the number of dropouts, if 
one uses the 1971-1972 adjusted dropout figure of 7,042 the 
actual reduction in dropouts achieved by 1975 was 20 percent 



rather than the objective of 50 percent.^ 

In the inia-i970s the dropout issue was largely forgotten as 
south Carolina focused its attention on the development, passage, 
and implementation of such landmark pieces of legislation as the 
Education Finance Act (1977), the Basic Skills Assessment Act 
(1978), and the Educator Improvement Act (1979). These dramatic 
initiatives culminated with the passage of the Education 
iinprovement Act in 1984. •'•^ 

During the period from the late i970s to the present the 
huiuber of dropouts reported each year for grades 1-12 reached a 
high of 13,700 in 1979^1980, and thereafter declined annually 
until 9,170 dropouts Were reported in 1985-1986. DUrihg the 1985- 
1986 school year 2,000 fewer Black youth dropped out of school 
than six years before. During this period the percentage of 
Black students dropping out of school, when compared with the 
total enrollment of Black youth, also continued to decline. 
Currently the percentage of Black dropouts is the same as the 
percentage of white dropouts^ 1.6 percent. It should also be 
noted that Black youth are hot over represented in the total 
dropout population. Black students Constitute 42 percent of the 
total school enrollment and they also constitute 42 percent of 
the total number of dropoutSi (See Table 1)^^ 

While this improvement is encouraging, it is not the 
standard by which South Carolina is currently being compared to 
other states. For the past several years the U.S. Department of 
Education has been publishing a "wall chart" which provides a 
state-by-state comparison of sdhool performance. One column oh 
the chart lists each state's "graduation rate adjusted for 
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migration and unclassified students." The chart released in 

Pebriiaryr 1987r shows that in South Carolina 62.4 percent of all 

students who began the ninth grade graduated from high school 

four years latere Only three other states in the nation — 

Louisiana {54.7%) r Florida (61.2%) , and Mississippi (61.8%) — had 

a lower graduation rate^ The President of the United States has 

challenged all states to achieve a graduation rate of 90 percent 

by 1990f but South Carolina is a long way from reaching that 
goal. 12 

The South Carolina State Department of Education looks at 
the isisue s'^mewhat differently. Rather than comparing the ninth 
grade enrollment to the number of students who graduate four 
years laterr it compares the number of students enrolled in the 
ninth grade to the number of students enrolled in the twelfth 
grade three years latere The emphasis is oh the percentage of 
students who stay in school between the ninth and twelfth gradesr 
hot oh the percentage who stay in school and graduate. This 
determines the "holding power" of the state's schools. (See Table 2] 

The State Department of Education's data indicate that 
since the mid-1970s there has baen limited progress in keeping 
more students in school between the ninth and twelfth grades. 
This is true for both Black and white students. By the time the 
ninth grade class of 1982-1983 got to the twelfth grade in 198o- 
1986 one-third (32.8%) of the Black students, and 29.4 percent of 
the white students were ho longer ih school. 

A total of 16 r 554 students were lost between the ninth 
grade ih 1982-1983 and the twelfth grade in 1985-1986. The State 
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Departinr,nt of Education also reports that between the beginning 
of the 1982-1983 school year and the end of the 1985^1986 school 
year a total of 9,463 students dropped out of the public schools. 
What accc ants for the loss of the other 7,051 students, including 
3,250 Black students? The State Department of Education assumes 
these are students whose families moved out of state. Under the 
Department's procedures students who are no longer attehdihg a 
school are to be counted as dropouts unless their records are 
requested by another school. Therefore, the Department assumes 
that students hot included in the dropout reports are those who 
have moved, (See Table 3) 

Oh the other hand, it is the Department that uses the term 
•"survival" in reporting the percentage of students in the twelfth 
grade as compared to those in the ninth grade three years 
earlier, fthd a recent Department analysis of the public schools' 
holding power found that "South Carolina schools again showed ho 
overall improvement in their ability to keep their students until 
high school graduation." This suggests a concern that the state 
should be uble to keep in school not only those students who are 
how dropping out, but also students v/ho are how withdrawing 
for other reasons before graduation. Who these students are and 
why they are not in school is not known. 

Tracking tha extent of the dropout problem in South 
Carolina, and the state's success in attacking it, is very 
difficult because <?uring the past twenty years the state's 
definition of a dropout has kept changing. In 1??;6 a dropout was 
someone who entered the first grade but did hot graduate from the 
twelfth grade. In .1970 a dropout was someone who xfas enrolled ih 
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school at the beginning of the 1969 school year but was riot 
enrolled at the begiririihg of the 1970 school year. In 1971 a 
dropout was a student who was enrolled at the end of one school 
year but was riot erifolled at the end of the next school year. The 
definition chariged again in 1971 and a dropout was considered to 
be "a pupil who leaves school for any reason, except death, 
before graduatibri or completion of a program of studies and 
without trarisferririg to another school." 

The Department's Dropout Prevention Task Force is expected 
to recbmmend that the definition for a dropout should now be: "A 
pupil who voluritarily leaves school for any reason except death 
before meetirig criteria for graduation, enrollment in or 
completion of a state approved program of studies and without 
trarisferririg to arid::her school or institution." One of the 
effects of this proposed change in definition would be to exclude 
from the dropout count students who are expelled from school. If 
this riew defiriitiori is adopted it is likely that the reported 
dropout rate will improve dramatically. This is because under the 
current defiriitiori the majority of cfropouts reported by some 
school districts consist of students who have been expelled. 
Iri 1985-1986 a total of 1,926 students were expelled from grades 
six through twelve, and Black students accounted for 53 percent 
(1,623) of this number. 1^ 

In recent years dropout data has been reported in terms of 
the number arid percentage of students who leave school before the 
end of a school year. Dropout totals are provided for grades 1-8, 
which account for 12 percent of all dropouts, but for each of 
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grades nine through twelve dropout data are reported by grade 
leveli (See Table 4) 

It is clear there are serious definitional and data 
collectiGh problems concerning dropouts in South Carolina. What 
does the state consider most important: Dropouts compared to 
total enrollment? Holding power dotermineS by the enroll r.ent of 
ninth grade students compared to the ehrollmeht of twelfth grade 
students three years later? Or the graduation rate of students 
who entered the ninth grade? 

In addition, the state only knows thn sex, race, and grade 
levels of dropouts; no other demographic information is 
available. Though in 1973 the State Department of Education 
published a detailed demographic profile of students who dropped 
out during the 1971-1972 school year, no similar report has been 
published since that time, it is still true, as was pointed out 
in a 1971 State Department of Education report, that "accurate 
data are not available.. .as to characteristics of dropouts." in 
spite of the current concern about teenage pregnancies, for 
example, there is no reliable information as to how many dropouts 
are either pregnant Or parents when they withdraw from school. 
There is also nO information about how many dropouts may be 
under the supervision of the Department of Youth Services 
when they leave school, or whether they have been identified as 
having a drug or alcohol problem. And for students who are not 
reported as dropouts but who leave the school system before 
graduation, no information is collected or otherwise known. Until 
these problems are addressed. South Carolina will have to depend 
or very imperfect information to determine the extent and causes 
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of dropoutsi-''^ 

What does all this mean for the Black community? Pirst, it 
is important to acknowledge the progress that has been made* 
When we compare the percentage of Black students who stay in 
school until the twelfth grade to similar data from thirty years 
agor it is apparent that more Black families want their children 
in school and the State is more concerned about keeping them in 
school. We also need to recognize that the disparity between the 
dropout rates for Black and white students in grades 1-12 has 
been eliminated. And finally, we can appreciate that the quality 
and variety of educational opportunities now available to Black 
students in public schools is a quantum improvement over what was 
provided to previous generations of Black youth. 

But the progress that has been made must not overshadow the 
unfinished task that remains. The extent of South Carolina's 
annual dropout rate may seem small when it is described as 
constituting only 1.6 percent of all students enrolled in the 
public schools. Howeverr when we consider that at least 17 
percent of the Class of 1986 dropped out of school between the 
ninth and twelfth grades^ and that we do not really know what 
happened to another 13 percent^ the problem becomes more 
compelling. And if we think in terms of the cumulative effect of 
the dropout process during the past seven years, and calculate 
that during that time a total of 34,000 youth have dropped but of 
the state's schools, the real dimensions of the problem become 
even more apparent. While the numbers of dropouts do hot appear 
to be large for one grade level in one district, when combined 
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with all other drojpbuts at all other grade levels in all other 
districts, and taken over tlme^ these dropout statistics reVeal a 
slow hemorrhafing of human resources which this state cannot 
afford. 

The StatiB Department of Education is now providing a way 
for high schools to monitor their dropout rates over time, and to 
compare their performance to other schools throughout the state. 
The Department's School Performance Report enables each high 
school to assess its dropout rate within the context of its own 
past performance and the Report ranks the school's performance 
against similar schools, and against ail schools in the state. A 
school district's dropout rate is also one factor the Department 
uses to determine whether a district is "seriously impaired." A 
school district's performance is examined in relation to dropout 
standards set by the Dejpartmeht for both grades 7-8 and for 
grades nine through twelve. In the district found to be impaired 
this year, Charleston? the dropout rate was a critical factor 
responsible for the Department's findings in that instance the 
district's dropout rate for grades 7-8 was found to be far beyond 
the state average. Prior to the Education Improvement Act (EIA) 
this type of problem might have escaped the attention of the 
state, but now the problem is being addressed because the State 
Department of Education has a sophisticated accountability system 
in place, and because the law requires impaired districts to act 
to remedy their prbblemsi^'^ 

Because at specific grade levels, in specific schools, in 
specific school districts the numbers of dropouts are relatively 
small it is possible to focus greater attention than we now give 
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to Black youth who are likely to drop out of rchooi; During the 
1985-1986 school year the numbers of reported dropouts among 
Black youth in South Carolina were relatively smaii^ about 1200 
dropouts in the ninth grade, 1000 in the tenth grade, 700 in the 
eleventh grade, and 500 in the twelfth grade. The numbers were 
very small in individual school districts: 17 dropouts among 
ninth grade Black youth in Cherokee County, 36 in Greenville 
County, 16 in Spartanburg County School District #7, 69 in 
Richland County rchOOl District #1, and 199 in all of Charleston 
County. The numbers were much smaller in most other districts. 
Considering that these numbers are for the state as a whole, it 
should be possible for educators, working together with parents 
and community groups, tO prevent these youth from dropping out of 
school, (see Tables 5 and 6)^^ 

Most dropout prevention initiatives take one of two forms. 
They may be broad publicity efforts designed to communicate to 
young people and their parents the importance of school 
attendance. Whether these efforts come in the form of 
admonitions from the pUlpit, programs by civic clubs, or public 
service announcements by the media, they are intended to create a 
climate of expectations that shapes public opinion and private 
action. 

The other mOst frequently used strategy is to provide a 
program targeted to specific groups of youth who may eventually 
drop out of school without such a program, students drop out of 
school foir many reasons and consequently there are many different 
types of programs designed to address one or more of the problems 
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that can cause a young person to leave school before graaaatihg. 
While these programs are not specifically designed for the 
purpose of dropout preventionr they can ameliorate factors that 
often cause students to drop out of school. In the public schools 
the compensatory and remedial programs are one example of this 
type of intervention, in the community the Boys GlubSr or any 
number of other community-based youth programs, are examples of 
this approach. The School Intervention Program of the South 
Carolina Commission on Alcohol and Drug Abuses and the Summer 
Youth Employment and Training Program funded under the Jobs 
Training Partnership Act can also be included in this category* 

Both the broad publicity initiatives and the programmatic 
initiatives are essential and must be continued* But when the 
numbers of reported dropouts become relatively small r as is how 
the case among Black youth in South Carolina, then it is possible 
and necessary to identify and focus intensive intervention 
strategies on specific youth who are highly at risk of dropping 
out of school. Generally speaking, this is not being done in 
South Carolina. Even though a school counselor may choose to give 
special attention to a particular student, or a community youth 
worker may do so, there is no system, nor a process^ for 
routinely assessing the circumstances of high risk students to 
determine if they are potential dropouts* Because there is no 
such system many students do hot get the attention or services 
they need, and they eventually drop out of schools There is 
tremendous potential for schools and commuhity groups to work 
together to develop and implement a system that will identify and 
respond to individual students who may drop out of school. Some 
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students will not be saved, but at least they will be more than 
dropout statistics. The school and community will at least know 
who these youth are and will have some insight into the 
circumstances that caused them to drop cut of schooli This 
perspective can, in turn, inform future efforts to prevent 
dropouts. (See Appendix) 

Any discussion of school dropouts in South Carolina would 
be incomplete without mentibhlhg the potential for the number of 
Black dropouts to increase in the fi?turei This discussion is, of 
course, speculative, and one Cch only hope that the decline in 
the number of dropouts continues^ Nevertheless, there is 
considerable concern that students' responses to a combination of 
new requirements arising from the ElA may result in more 
dropouts. 

One of the major purposes of the EiA is to strengthen the 
academic standards of the public schools^ and to assure that 
recipients of the state high school diploma have, in fact, 
mastered certain basic skills* This means that beginning with the 
graduating class of 1990^ which will be composed of the students 
now in the ninth grade, students will have to meet three criteria 
to receive a state high school diplomai They must have: (1) 
attended grades 1-12^ (2) earned at least 20 units of course work 
in high school; and (3) passed the high school exit exam. 

No one knows whether, or to what extent, a student's 
failure to meet one or more of these requirements will cause him 
or her to leave school before graduating. However, there is 
reason for concern. The exit exam includes separate tests, 
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administered on separate daysr for reading^ rnathernatics and 
writing, ft student must pass all three sections of the exam in 
order to receive a regular state high school diploma. Last spring 
the exit exam was given on a trial basis to students in the tenth 
grade. These students will not be affected by the new requirement 
which does not become binding until the exam is taken by tenth 
grade students in the spring of 1988. Howeverr results from last 
year's test indicated that 47 percent (7^983) of the Black 
students did hot meet the state standard on the reading portion 
of the exit exam. Howeverr 15 percent (4^064) of the white 
students did hot meet the reading standard. Fifty-three percent 
(8r879) of the Black students, and 19 percent (f>rl32) of the 
white studehts did not meet the math standard. Forty-four percent 
(7r375) of the Black students, and 12 percent of the white 
studehts did hot meet the writing standard, (see Table 6)^^ 
2t should be emphasized that when a student fails any 
portioh of the exit exam state law requires the student to 
receive remediatioh in that subject. The law also provides that a 
student will have three additional chances to retake the portion 
of the exam that he/she failed, in spite of these requirements no 
ohe khows what will happen when a student fails one or more 
sectiohs the exit exam not once but two or three times. Many 
people believe that unless extraordinary efforts are made by 
school officials to revise their curricula to provide courses of 
study that are of interest and value for those who do not pass 
the exam, these students will drop out of school. Other people 
believe academically marginal students who do not pass the exam 
will stay in school as long as necessary (state law provides they 
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ran remain in school Uritii they are twenty-one years old) to pass 
the exam and receive a high school diploma. Students who do not 
pass one or more sections of the exam may also stay in school 
through the twelfth grade but choose to receive ah attendance 
certificate rather than a diploma^ 

State education officials point out that people should be 
cautions about projecting apocalyptic scenarios based oh the 1986 
test results. They observe that students may hot have been highly 
motivated to take the exit exam seriously because they knew its 
outcome would riot be binding dh thenii Converseiyr wheh tenth 
graders take the test in 1988 they may be more motivated because 
they will know their test perfbrmahee will determihe whether they 
will receive a regular high school diploma. State officials also 
point out that tenth graders in 1988 will aleb be better prepared 
because many of th3m will have received EiA mahdated remediation. 
However f when these students-- currently ih the hihth grade — took 
their regular Basic Skills Assessment Program tests last year in 
the eighth grade^ the results were hot ehcouragihg. Forty-four 
percent (8,143) of the Black students did hot meet the reading 
standard, 59% (10,956) did hot meet the math standard, and 39% 
(7,139) did riot meet the writing standard. These data seem to 
indicate a degree of urider achievement that mahy people would 
consider everi more worrisome thah the dropout rate. Clearly, many 
of these students will have to make dramatic progress if they are 
going to pass the exit exam ih 1988. (See Table 5)^^ 

We cari only hope that students' failures on the exit exam 
will not result in increased dropouts amohg Black youth. 
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Nevertheless^ it would be irresponsible to ignore this 
possibility. This poses a tremendous challenge for the Black 
cbmniuhityi There is a great need for parents and cbihmuriity 
organizations to let Black youth kno^i^ the importance of being 
well preparedr and and to make sure they understand the 
consequences of failure, it is essential for parents and 
community groups to take the initiative to determine that schools 
are now providing the most marginal students with the academic 
preparation they need to get ready for the examo And it is 
imperative for these same groups to ask local school officials 
specific questions, and to expect specific answers about what 
will be done when students fail the exam once, twice, or three 
times. What actions will be taken to keep these students in 
school? How will the curricula be altered to meet the unique 
needs of these students? How will they become prepared to enter 
the labor force, and to be become self-sufficient? 

As we have seen, during the past several decades the State 
of South Carolina has gradually placed more emphasis bh school 
attendance. As a result, for the past two years the state's 
puolic schools have led the nation in student average daily 
attendance (95.8%). 20 The state's increased attention to school 
attendance has also resulted in a slow but steady decline in the 
number and proportion of Black youth dropping out of schools But 
much work needs to be done. The state needs to come to grips with 
basic definitional and data collection issues, and to give 
attention to the problem of the graduation rate of ninth graders. 
Schools and communities also need to take affirmative steps to 
reduce the numbers of dropouts even further by identifying 
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specific students who may be potential dropouts r and by bringing 
a variety c • intervention strategies to bear on these youth. 
Pinaiiyr schools and communities must be sensitive to hew 
circumstahcesr such as the exit exam^ that may have ah impact bh 
the dropout rate* 

The current dropout rate among Black youthr ho matter how 
small it may be in the context of South Garoliha-s histcry, is 
unacceptable. Neither Black communitiesr nor the State of South 
Carolina can tolerate several thousand Black youth dropping out 
of school each year unprepared for the future* The chances are 
too great that these young people will be the ones least able to 
provide for themselves and their families. It is possible to 
prevent dropouts, and to keep the dropout rate from ihcreasihgr 
but this will require continuing vigilence and action. 
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Table 1 



Black and white Dropouts in South Carolina Public Schools 
as Percent of Black and White Total Enrollments, Grades i-i2 



School 

1979- 1980 

1980- 1981 

1981- 1982 

1982- 1983 

1983- 1984 

1984- 1985 

1985- 1986 



Black Drbjpbuts 

IBlack as % of Total 
Bfopoufes Sl^Sh. mrx>llment 



5,749 
5,605 
5,198 
4,625 
4,764 
4,185 
3,824 



2.3 
2.3 
2.1 
1-9 
2.0 
1.7 
1.6 



#White 
Dropouts 

7,951 

7,760 

6^878 

5,925 

6,020 

5,474 

5,346 



White Dropouts 
as % of Total 
Waits. Enrollment 

2.3 

2.2 

2.6 

1.8 

1.8 

1.6 

1,6 



Black and White Dropouts in South Carolina Public Schools 
As Percent of Total Number of Dropouts, Grades i-l2 



Total Biaci: 

Student 

Enrollment 
as % of 



school 






Total 


¥ear 




White 


Grades 


1979-1980 


42% 


58% 


42% 


1980-1981 


42% 


58% 


42% 


1981-1982 


43% 


57% 


42% 


1982-1983 


44% 


56% 


42% 


1983-li84 


44% 


56% 


42% 


1984-1985 


43% 


57% 


42% 


1985-1986 


42% 


58% 


42% 



Source: South Carolina State Department of Education, 
"Dropout Report" (September: 1980, 1981, 1982, 1983, 1984, 1985, 
1986} . 
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Table 2 

Attrition of student Enrpilinent Between 
Grades 9 and 12 in South Carolina Public schools 







Number of 




number of 








Blacfe 




White 








Students 




Students 








Withdrawing 




Withdrawing 








From School 




Prom School 








Between 


Black 


Between 


White 






9th and 


Rate of 


9th arid 


Hate of 


Grade 5 


Grade 12 


12t4i Grades 


Attrition 


12th Grades 


Attrition 


1956-1957 


1959-1960 


6,776 


45.3% 


7^129 


31.3% 


1961-1962 


1964-1965 


6,909 


36.4% 


7^821 


25,6% 


1966-1967 


1969-1970 


7,626 


36i5% 


8^342 


26 8% 


1971-1972 


1974-1975 


8,165 


35i5% 


10^299 


31. 1% 




1977— 197o 


"7 n *5 M 

7 , U2U 


3Qi 8% 


9,892 


29.4% 


1975-1976 


1978-1979 


7,422 


31.4% 


10r222 


30.0% 


1976-1977 


1979-1980 


6,969 


29.7% 


10,650 


30.5% 


1977-1978 


1980-1981 


7,226 


30i3% 


10,617 


30.3% 


1978-1975 


1981-1982 


7,883 


31.3% 


10,020 


28.6% 


1979-1980 


1S82-1983 


7,832 


31.5% 


9,442 


28.9% 


1980-1981 


1983-1984 


7,545 


30.8% 


9,330 


29.3% 


1981-1902 


1984-1935 


7,618 


32,4% 


9,180 


29.4% 


1982-1983 


1985-1986 


7,355 


32.8% 


9,199 


29.4% 



_ - Source: South Carolina State Department of Education, 
"Student Holding Power GomparisohSr Grades 9-12, Utilizing End- 
of-the-Year Enrollment" (one page, undated, 1986?). 
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Table 3 



Grade 9 



The ftttritApn Betweeii 1982 and 1986 of 
South Carolina Public School Students 
Entering the Ninth Grade in 1982 



- White Total 

Picoilmmt Braeajts .fe^Umsjfe osf Ehroiimenfe s^ms; 



1982-1983 


22,344 


1,494 


31,023 


1,635 


53,367 


3,189 


Grade 10 
1983-1984 


19,773 


1,283 


28,104 


1,657 


47,877 


2,940 


Grade 11 
1984-1985 


16,792 


872 


24,550 


1,266 


41,342 


2,138 


Grade 12 
1985-1986 


14,985 


460 


22,044 


736 


37,029 


1,196 



Tbtal nuitfcir of 

Class of 1986 

students 

withdrawing 

from school 22,344 

between 1982 -14.985 

and 1986: 7,359 



31,023 
8,979 



53,367 

-■37r029 
16,338 



5total nuniber of 
Class of 1986 



1982 and 1986: 



Total nunbir of 
Class of 1986 
students whose 



school between 
1982 and 1986 is 
not accoimted for 
iy piblished 
dr(^)out data: 



4,109 



7,359 

"Aim 
3,250 



5,354 



8,979 
-?f354 
3,625 



9,463 



16,338* 
6,875 



*Note: This figure is calculated frOin the state Department of 
Edueation'^s annual drppput report* HoweverT a 
?l^fc5""®£^3--?-'^^ *'" ***^^^i"9 power shows a loss Of 
16,554 students. If this latter figure is used tS 

whose loss is not explained by 
dropout data would be 7,019. ^ 
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Sources: South Carolina state Department of EducaH^n 

^"^tMM^LH^'^^'' pllf iSIif 1983f"l98jri985, 

-Student Holding Power Comparisons, Grades 9-12, Utilizing 
End-of-the-year Enrollinent" Cone page, undated, 1986?). 



Table 4 

South Carolina Public School Dropouts, Grades 1-8 



Dropouts 

as itercent 
School of 1-8 a.ack 

1979-1980 823 .5% 
1980^1981 767 i5% 

1981- 1982 633 i4% 

1982- 1983 543 .3% 

1983- 1984 476 

1984- 1985 449 i3% 

1985- 1986 520 .3% 



Hhiis 

Dropouts 
as Peroent 
of 1-8 White 
EnrolljKmfc 



1-8 Black / White 
Drc^uta as 
Percent of 
1-12 alack / mite 
Dropouts 



1028 


.4% 


14% 


13% 


947 


.4% 


14% 


12% 


844 


.4% 


12% 


12% 


693 


.3% 


12% 


12% 


649 


.3% 


10% 


11% 


605 


.3% 


11% 


11% 


602 


.3% 


14% 


11% 



Source: South Carolina state Department of Education, 
"Dropout Report" (September: 1980, 1981, 1982, 1983, 1984, 1985, 
1986) • 
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•Table 5 



Number of South Carolina Public School Dropouts, Grades 9-12 



School 


Ninth Grade 


Tenth Gradie 


Eievench Grade 


Twelfth Grade 














White 




HfclitS 


1979-1980 


1,686 


2,182 


1,478 


2,123 


ia52 


1,633 


610 


984 




1,701 


2,155 


1,483 


2,083 


1,097 


1,650 


557 


925 


1981-1982 


1,632 


1,845 


1,369 


1,754 


1,036 


1,507 


528 


928 


1982-1983 


1,494 


1,695 


1,216 


1,640 


897 


1,186 


475 


711 


1983-1984 


1,499 


1,656 


1,283 


1,657 


933 


1,217 


573 


841 


1984-1985 


1,290 


1,482 


1,068 


1,330 


872 


1,266 


506 


791 


1985-1986 


1,185 


1,446 


971 


1,453 


687 


1,109 


460 


736 



Percent of South Carolina Public School Dropouts , Grades 9-12 



School 


Ninth 


: Grade 


^nth 


Grade 


Eleventh Grade 


Twelfth 


Grade 




BlacK 


White 




White 


^acK 


White 




Hfiita 


1979-1980 


6.8% 


6.7% 


6.6% 


6.8% 


6.3% 




3i7% 


4.1% 


1980-1981 


7.0% 


6.8% 


6.8% 


7.1% 


5.8% 


6.1% 


3i4% 


3.8% 


1981-1982 


7.0% 


6.0% 


6.3% 


6.2% 


5.6% 


6.0% 


3.1% 


3*7% 


1982-1983 


6.7% 


5.5% 


5.9% 


5.9% 


4.8% 


4.8% 


2.8% 


3.0% 


1983-1984 


6.8% 


5.3% 


6.5% 


5.9% 


5.3% 


5.0% 


3.4% 


3.7% 


1984-1985 


5.7% 


4.4% 


5.7% 


4.8% 


5.2% 


5*2% 


3i2% 


3.6% 


1985-1986 


5.1% 


4.2% 


5.0% 


4.9% 


4.5% 


4*7% 


3il% 


3.3% 



_^ Mote: In 1985-1986 the average dropout rate for all 

students in grades 9-12 was 4.36 perCent.^ Twehty-hihe of the 
state's 92 school districts had average 9-12 dropout rates 
ranging from 5 to 6.9 percent. Three other districts had average 
dropout rates from 7 to 8.9 percent. 



Sources: south Carolina state DepertSeht of Education, 
"Dropout Report" (September: 1980, 1981, 1982^ 1983, 1984, 1985, 
1986)£ Quality Assessment section of the SG SBE, "Frequency of 
School Districts by Dropout Rate, Grades 9-12" (one page, undated, 1986?), 
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Table 6 

South Carolina School Districts- With More than fen Black Students 
Dropping Out Of Grades 9, 10, 11, or 12t Respectively, 1985-1986 

Qade9 Ni±ier I^xalt* GiadilD Ntifcer I^xait* Gia3e H Niiiser BssBai^* tsr^ ^ T&aai 



Qacleam 
ELciSKs il 
Richlaiatl 

mm 

Bany 



199 9.0% 

76 io.a 



69 
56 
40 



34 

GteandUe 34 
WUliaMutcj ^ 
Aiiacach ^ 24 
Cfcaipxiif #5 22 



BalaeLey 
laraster 

Oex]kie 



21 
21 

U 
17 



ffiirlhnro 

Atsvme 

CKUfibcn 

iacKLaid*2 



15 
15 

14 
14 
14 



3.1% 
8.0% 
6.5% 



Qmprfield 37 10.3% 
&X0xm 36 6.7% 



35 10.9% 



5.S 
2.7% 

4.3% 

8.5% 

4.1% 

3.QI 
8.6% 

8.^ 
4.6% 



^axtaixiig f7 16 4.3% 



Ossaidaa^ #2 B 
mOain 33 

PI mmJ I ■■■ 

Satter « 3^ 

33 



12 
32 



7.0% 
3.9% 

6.9% 

3^^ 
3^2% 

6^3% 
6^0% 
2.^ 
7.0% 

7.^ 
8.6% 



State ii^i^ 5.3% 



88 
64 



n-nrlpfih-ri 

Ric»at3il 
E^iffield 
PdSm 

j^artatuig f7 35 
SLtitsr ^7 34 



5.5% 
3.^ 
7S 33.^ 
37 6.2% 



9.3% 
6.8% 
31 9.1% 

27 13i2% 



ELctenoe #3 
Ctesr/Hle 



26 

l£tfcset&c 25 
Qoxnaoi ISO 24 



26 5*2% 
26 U.OI 
2.5% 



22 

Qcargdxag «4 2 



BflnTocL 
Elocare #1 
GixgetXMn 



20 
20 
2D 



fti3exsch 15 39 

Stnter 42 19 

VfLUiar^xtEg 39 

QBseprWd 17 



Harry 
Bi33m t2 



16 

35 
15 



32 
32 



30.0% 
8.3% 

9.8% 

5*6% 

5*0% 
4*3% 
4*7% 

6*5% 
4.7% 
3*9% 

6*8% 

3*3% 

7.K 
4.2% 



33 9.^ 



6.^ 
6.5% 



Stah? lu&cdgs . 5.0% 





78 








4.8% 




30 


3.4% 




24 


- - 
4.9% 




24 


6*6% 




3B 


5.3% 


ElCEehce #1 


33 




^artat3U£g «7 17 


5*7% 


ftifei^ai #5 


16 


7*S 


rol 1 1 iPIll 


15 


8*3% 


ftloy 


15 


3.% 


laxasfaer 


15 


7*3% 


^ #3 


15 


5*5% 




14 


6*2% 




14 


4.7% 


BacfifFtier #2 


33 


7.3% 


ri *J M lulXJ 


33 


8*8% 


Osrg03xcg #5 


32 


3.4% 




31 


8*^ 


vji ni,»rrTlftUi 


31 


7.1% 


tni ipocn 


11 


5.1% 


I^Hfcieay 


11 


7.6% 


Oocnee 


11 


31.6% 


Stoa^^aug #3 


31 


6*61 












4.5% 



QBi^estcn 


60 


5.S 


^artaixirg 


#7 27 






26 


2*3% 


faSsm 


25 


5.^ 




17 


7.3% 


» #3 


16 


5.91 


raxCC3£u0 


32 


6.7% 




32 


5.6% 


iSiTlstflcn #5 


31 


m 




31 


5.9% 



State A^ecage 3.3% 



Xiiaicates proportion of Black dropouts in 
relatieh to Black enrollment in this grade. 
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Source :SC SDE, "Dropout 
Report" (September 1986) 



Table 7 



Class of 1988 

Number / Percent of South Carolina 1985-1986 iEfifiiS Grade Students 
Not Meeting State Standard oh One or More Areas 
of the Basic Skills Assessment Program £xii Mam 



Area 



Tbtal # 

Black 

Students 



Black Students 
Not Heeting Standard 



^tal # 

White 

Students 



White Stud^ts 
Not Heietihg Standard 
Percent 



Reading 



16,878 



7,983 47.3% 



26,916 



4^064 15il% 



mth 



16,849 



8,879 52.7% 



26,872 



5^132 19il% 



Writing 16,837 



7,375 43.8% 



26,876 



3,118 11.6% 



Class of 1990 



Number / Percent of South Carolina 1985-1986 Eighth Grade Students 
Not Meeting State Standard on One or fibre Areas 
of the Basic Skills Assessment Program Tests 



Area 



^tal i 

Black 

Students 

3^ 



QLacR StUdaits 
Not Heetingz Standard 



OStal # 

White 

Students 



Not Meetuig 

ir Percait 



Beading 18,465 



8,143 44.1% 



28,145 



5,403 19.2% 



I^th 



18,446 



10,956 59.4% 



28^110 



8,236 29.3% 



Writing 18,446 



7^139 38.7% 



28,122 



3,628 12.9% 



Sources: Office of Eeseareh of the Sotath Carolina State 
Department of Education, "Exit Examination 1986 Results: Prepared 
for Dse in Exit Examinatijou Otiehtation Sessions" (March 1987); 
"South Carolina Basic Skills Assessment Program ber.iOgraphic 
Report - Grade Si" 
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Appendix 



Tot Persons interested in Dropout Prevention 
From: M. Hayes Mizell 



I have developed the enclosed form to enable teachersr _ 
counselorsr administratorsr and youth workers to assemble 
objective dataj:hat may indicate a student is at risk of dropping 
out of school. The form is an effort to move beyond general 
discussions about the need for early identification and 
interventionr and to provide a specific means for identifying 
individual students who may be potential dropouts. 

This instrument has not been field tested nor validated. The 
causes of dropouts are varied and complex and it is unlikely it 
will ever be possible to develop an i that will be one 

hundred percent effective in predi a student 

will drop out of school. Howeverr I encourage researchers and 
academicians to improve on this instrument. 

Reports of research and the experiences of educators and youth 
workers have established some consensus about factors which seem 
to have a positive correlation to students' decisions to withdraw 
from school before graduating. The enclosed form incorporates 
these factors. 

The form provides^ mechanism, and suggests a process, for 
identifying studenu. who are affected by circumstances that may 
cause them to decide to drop out of school. The suggested process 
is intended to supplement, rather than to supplant, dropout 
prevention initiatives designed to effect system change, or 
targeted to certain groups of students. 



The form can be used for students at both the middle and high 
school levels. While most dropouts occur during the ninth and 
tenth grades, many educators and youth workers believe it is 
important to_ identify potential dropouts during grades 6-8. 
For that reason, the use of this form at early grade levels is 
recommended. 

The form is designed to be used in the Spring of 1987 to identify 
students who should receive special attentioa to make sure they 
return to school in 1987-1988. These students should also be the 
target of dropout prevention strategies_throughout the 1987-1988 
school year and, if necessary, beyond. Each year the form should 
be revised — based on Ihe experience gained by its use the 
previous year — and used in the months February through May. 
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While the for ni is aesigried for liise in South earolina it can be 
easily adapted to fit local circumstances anywhere in the nation; 
It can also be adapted to reflect your own philosophy or 
experience. Practitioners are encouraged to improve the form and 
evaluate the effects of its Use. The important thing is for 
schools and jouth workers to have and use some ihsrumeht which 
will systematically focus attention and prevention strategies oh 
individual students. 
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A Guide for the identification of a Student 
Heritihg Special Dropout Prevention Initiatives 
[TS. h& completed dJirijQSl Spring > 1987 T 



(This form is a guide for any teacherr counselor, administrator^ 
or youth worker to use in identifying a student who may 
be at risk of dropping outof school. This is not intended 
to be a scientific instrument or ah absolute predictor of 
whether a student will drop out of school* Rather r it is to 
be used to document that a student is experiencing a 
combinatibh of problems that merit thespecial attention of 
administratbrsr teachers, counselors^ and community agencies. 
When, a student meets three br more o^_ the criteria nu^mbere 
1 - 21 below this indicates the student may be at risk of 
dropping but of school. The more criteria the student meets the 
the greater the. risk_ the student maj^ drop out i when a 
student is sb identified^ this should, at a minimum, trigger: 
(1) a meeting bf aLl adults who routinely work with the student; 
and (2) their ca^reful assessment of whether the student is, in 
fact, at risk bf dropping but of schooii If it is determined the 
student isat risk of dropping out school, priority should be 
given. to (3i_tafcihg action to assure_ that the student returns to 
school in_1987-1988; and (4J the development and foil ow--up of a 
variety bf cbbrdihated dropout prevention strategies that will 
beput into effect by ho later than the beginning of the 1987- 
1988 schbbl yeart If the student's problems are left unattended 
they may eventually lead to a decision by the student to leave 
schbbl before graduating^ it is recommended that this form be 
completed fbr any student demqiistrating strong evidence bf 
alientatioh^ isolation, and poor performance.) 



Name bf student; 

Date bf birth; 

Current age; years ^months 

Schbbl; 

Grade in schbbl; 



Person completing this form; 

Position; 

Date this form was completed; 
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PRIORITY ATTENTION SHOULD BE GIVEN TO A STUDENT MEETINiS AT LEAST 
THREE OF _ra 1-21 BELOW, CHEeK ALL OF THE 

FOLLOWING THAT ARE KNOWN TO BE GORREGT FOR THIS STUDENT: 

1. The Student is currently: 

13.5 years did or older but rising to or in the 6th grader or less; 

14.5 years old or older but rising to or in the 7th grade? 

_ 15.5 years did dr older but rising to or in the 8th grade; 

16.5 years dld_ or older but rising to or in the 9th grade; 

_ 17.5 years did dr older but rising to or in the lOth grade; 

18.5 years did dr dlder but rising to or in the 11th g^rade; 

19.5 years did dr dlder but rising to or in the i2th grade. 

2- In bottom guartile dn ...^BSAP or CTBS reading ;;ests in 1986. 

3- Did not pass the reading portion of the BSAP 10th grade 

"exit exam" in the Spriny of 1986* 



4- Was not promoted td the next grade at the end of a previous 

school year. Grade? -- Year? 

5- Failed at least twd of the fdllowihg subjects for the year in 

1985-1936: ..^Englishy ..^mathr social studies, science. 

Failed at least twd _df the following subjects during one or 

more grading peridds in 1986-1987: Ehglishr math, 

^^social studies r science^ 

7- Was ^^tardy fdr first period class five or more times, or 

..^cut at least dne class five or more times in 1986-1987. 

8. Determined by schddl dfficials to be a truant in 1986-1987. 

9- Will not receive credit for at least one course in 1986-1987 

because df excessive absences from school. Course (s) ? 

10- suspended frdm schddl for five or more days in 1986-1987. 
11 • Expelled frdm school in any previous school y^ar. 

12. ^^^^^ Has been referred to Family Court and/or the Department of 

YdUth Services during the previous twelve months. 

13. Rising ^ to dr in grade 10, llr or 12 and has a handicapping 

cdnditidn but is not scheduled to receive employability 
develdpment. services from any agency. 

l^pe df handicap? 

Rising to dr in grade IBr ?ir or 12 but is not enrolled in any 

vdcatidnal education sequencer nor in a sequence of pre-college 
courses # nor in a ROTC program. 
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15* Rising to or in grade 10/_ilr or 12 but_based on units earned to 

date, ahd/br BSftP perf ormahcer it is projected that the 
student will hot graduate with the class in which 
he/she is currently enrolled. 

16. ...^.^ Is hot ah active ihember of at least one school sponsored 
extracurricular organization. 

17* Is hot participating in at least oneschool sponsored 

extracurricular activity solely because the student did not 
meet grade requirements established by school board policy. 

18. ^.^^ Has previbuiBly been classified as a dropout. Year? 

19* ^^^^ Hais violated school board policy or has been arrested for 

possessibhf user or distribution of controlled substances. 

20. Is pregnant. Married? 

21. ^.^^ Is the parent of one or more children. Number? 

22. ^.^^ Resides in household receiving ftPDC payments i 

23. ^.^^^ Lives with either: one biological parent r 

a guardian f or in a foster home or group homew 

25. ^^^^^^ At leaat one pareht/guardiah with whom the student 

resides did hot graduate from high school. 

26. Has one or more siblings who did hot graduate from 

high school. 
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